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AGRICULTURE. 





From the London Farmers’ Journal. 


HOLKHAM GRAND ANNUAL 
Sheep Shearing Meeting, Xc. 


SECOND DAY. 

Continued from No. 29, Vol. I. page 228.] 
« Lord Albermarle,” with three times three, 

which was drank with unbounded applause. 
Lord Albermarle, in rising to return thanks, 
expressed the warmest gratitude for the dis- 
tinguished testimonies of regard which he al- 
ways received in that house. ‘“ Gentlemen 
(continued his Lordship,) you see how I have 
been produced twice at this meeting ; yesterday, 
by good luck, I had a fine excuse which stood 
me instead, when I had nothing to say. I am 
called upon to find fault, which would be a 
great hardship, if I was confined to that topic, 
unless I were allowed to make my speech very 
short; but the text having been given, I must 
try what I can do; and I do assure you I am 
casting about how to put two or three senten- 
ces together on the subject. But really, my 
very dear and honourable friend has disarrang- 
ed my plan, for I had a fine contrivance for the 
occasion. I thought, as he had recently been 
over my farm, that he would have stated some- 
thing that was wrong, or something that was 
omitted, and so put me on my mettle, either to 
defend myself, or to retaliate. But my hon. 
friend has done no such thing; he has done 
nothing but praise my farm; and he puts me 
here, and gives me nothing to reply to, and 
not a word to say. He has not even shewn my 
peas; the reason of which, I suppose, is, that 
the dice have not got them: I take it for grant- 
ed that they are a fine crop, and so not neces- 
sary to be noticed.” His Lordship then return- 
ed for a moment to his sense of the honour done 
him by the company in drinking his health, and 
expressed himself with great earnestness and 
energy; adding, that he was fully of opinion 
with Sir John Sinclair, that it was the duty of 
every one to contribute all in his power to the 
information and entertainment of the company. 
In this spirit he would add his mite to the good 
humour of the occasion; “and there is one 
subject (continued his lordship, falling again 
into his humorous manner,) that happily pre- 
sents itself, and that is, the peculiar sagacity 
of acertain gray horse, which has the faculty 
of carrying my honourable friend over the less 
favourable parts of the farm, with uncommon 
success ; I rode this 4odsy, gentlemen, a little 
last year, but I did not bring you fully ac- 
quainted with his extraordinary talent; for 
though I have nothing to find fault with about 
the farms; nothing that you have observed, or 
I can bring to your recollection yet it may be 
all owing to the sagacity of this gray horse.— 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAN, OCTOBER 20, 1820. 
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But before 1 yo any further, | beg hearty to 
congratulate the rider upon the recovery of the 
said horse (alluding to Mr. Coke having mount 


ed on horseback at the Great Barn :) God grant! 
gentlemen, though capital is essential, capital 
lis not every thing ; skill and attention are equal- 
ly necessary, and where these 


that he may not suffer for his exertions of this 
day! (dpplause.) Gentlemen, I must go a 
little more circumstantially into particulars, in 
order to make out my case to those who have 
not heard of the gray horse before. You must 
know then, that there is a sympathy between 
the horse and the master, or for any thing that 
any body can tell, there may be a mode of in- 
telligence quite peculiar and incomprehensible ; 
for I appeal to the knowledge and observation 
of many persons present, whether this horse 
does not carry his rider to the most favourable 
points of view in every field that is looked at 
(laughter ;) nay, he even knows which way 
the wind blows, and is sure to conduct the com- 
pany to look over the barley, or the wheat, with 
the wind at his tail: and it so happens that, 
wherever the crop is not so good as in other 
places, the gray horse sets off. (/aughing.) I 
say, gentlemen, that without any force or exer- 
tion on the part of the rider, or any visible mo- 
tion that can be perceived, the horse goes off in 
a hand gallop, and gets away to another part 
of the field. (Much laughter.) Wf any person 
observes that certain parts appear deficient, 
there is a technical phrase for it: it has not 
taken well (I believe that is the expression ;) 
or otherwise the blame is laid upon the raddits. 
There was one striking instance last year, 
which must be in the recollection of many now 
present. ‘The company had been viewing an 
extraordinary piece of wheat upon a poor soil ; 
the readiest way from thence to the next object 
lay between two crops of pease, which were 
eaten by the lice: I said to an hon. friend near 
me, “ now we shall see what the gray horse 
will do.” He went, gentlemen, through the 
timber-yard, and over a fence, and by I do not 
know how many intricate paths (as you may 
remember,) and I believe fell into a sawpit, for 
by some mischance the horse has been lame eve: 
since. (Much laughter.) But that which I 
chiefly regret is, that while I anticipated the 
pleasure of these delightful rides the present 
season, I had the misfortune to find the rider 
as lame as his horse! Now, gentlemen, of the 
horse’s sagacity to-day I shall relate but one 
instance. Going the round, we were coming 
to the place where we should have seen a suc- 
cessful experiment of mine in sowing pease ; 
but the pease not being eaten by the lice, and 
the crop I believe very good, the gray horse 
sets off in a gallop, faster than I thought could 
have been suffered by a lame horse and a lame 
vider.” (Laughter and afifilause.) His Lord- 
ship then resumed his earnest and serious man- 
ner, and gave his testimony to the very able 
and successful cultivation of Holkham; re- 








cess was more desirable, or exertion more ne- 
“ Some persons say. (continued his 
Coke, 
but, 


Icessary. 


‘Lordship,) it is all very well for Mr. 
with his capital he may do any thing: 


are wanting, 
capital may soon be lost in farming. It becomes 
us to consider what improvemeut may be made 
in the operations of tillage, and in the detail of 
common management; for, as capital cannot 
constitute good farming, so many items of neg- 
ligence or carelessness may deduct from our 
profits, or add to our expenses. This is a 
point, Gentlemen, quite in consistency with the 
objects of this meeting. We live in awful times, 
but we should not therefore, despair, but re- 
double our exertions. To what other sources 
of relief we may look, I will not venture to con- 
sider; but those which are in our own power 
ought not to be remitted ; these are. increase of 
production, and better understanding between 
landlord and tenant. Gentleman, it never was 
my wish,—and I am sure that it never was the 
wish of my hon. friend, that the farmers should 
receive remuneration by extravagant prices, 
for this I conceive would be ultimately ijuri- 
ous to the farmers themseives. One mode of 
relief I may state (I do not express ab opinion 
on any other mode, that if the farmers and the 
proprietors would come to the school at Holk- 
ham, (which mode is open to all,) our soil might 
be made to produce such plenty as to keep fo- 
reign corn out of our ports. The country for- 
merly grew enough and to spare; this part of 
it was formerly a rye country; let it be look- 
ed at now, and let it be considered the crops of 
wheat that it carried?” His Lordship conclud- 
ed a long and admirable speech, by an appeal 
to Mr. Coke, whether he had not found out a 
probable reason why he could find no fault, or 
none to dwell upon, in the agriculture of Holk- 
ham ? His Lordship sat down amidst great ap- 
plause ; but there were many who did not clear- 
ly comprehend the latter part of the speech, 
and who probably expected some opinion as te 
the agricultural question. 

Mr. Coke rose with a smile on his face, (for 
he had enjoyed the mirth created by his Lord- 
ship’s humour as much as any body,) and ex- 
plained to the company the nature of the accu- 
sation about the peas. It was his custom (he 
said) to take three years in every new experi- 
ment of mere tillage, before he stated the re- 
sult; success might be owing to season; or if 
determined by measure of grain, or appear- 
ance of straw, it might be owing sometimes to 
lice or other blight ; to shelter or exposure ; or 
to superiority of soil or otherwise. For these 
reasons, he chose to reserve his opinion, that 
he might not by haste lead his visiters into er- 
ror. He had stated something of this sort last 





peating, that there never was a time when suc- 





year ; but his noble friend was so eager to reap 
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the fruits of his ingenuity, that he could not) The High Sheriff of the County rose, and injthis should be altered: here is an example so 


bear to see the gray borse pass by his peas.— 
The truth was they were pressed for time, and 
he did put the horse into a gallop, from which 
he believed neither had received any injury.— 
(Apfilauses.) But of these peas, he would tell 
the company, that the rows were sowed alter- 


impressive and happy manner. dl 
Mr. Coke then expressed his high sense o 


| 


nately at seven inches and 14 inches apart, sojthe honour conferred on him by his Royal! 


as to bring the crop to the appearance of doud/e 


rows, with a wide interval : how it might answerjthat the joy that every one felt in his presence 


he should know better by experience, and might 
give his opinion another year. ‘ But my noble 
friend (said Mr. Coke) has been looking out for 
some spots that are faulty, while he has passed 
over a whole field of Talavera wheat which ! 
had sowed to oblige him.” (Applause and 
laughter.) Mr. Coke then adverted to the con- 
clusion of Lord Abemarle’s speech, and observ- 
ed, that there could be no doubt of the country’s 
growing corn sufficient for its own population, if 
properly cultivated ; nay it was well known that 
the last harvest was a deficient one, and yet we 
have now subsisted a year anda half with the 
ports closed: there is a considerable deal of 
wheat on hand, the markets are not rising, and 
the harvest is looking well for the growing crop. 
This part of the country certainly grew only rye 
many years ago, and other parts, yet not improv- 
ed so much, might be made wheat countries with 
the same treatment; others again, too cold and 
and intractable at present, were to be reclaimed 
by clay-ashes, which was a most important mo- 
dern improvement. Mr. Coke here repeated 
the exertions of Mr. Curwen, and then proposed 
the health of “ Mr. Tollet.” saying that he (Mr. 
T.) could afford some information on burnt clay, 
which the gentlemen from Essex and many others 
would be glad to hear. 

Mr. Tollet’s health being drank, he rose, and 
stated at considerable length, the benefits he 
had witnessed from burnt earth, or clay; but 
it was principally surface earth, as old banks 
and headlands that lay in the way. The ex- 
periments he alluded to were principally tried 
by Mr. Child, and their success was highly sa- 
tisfactory. It was certain that burnt clay was 
a corrector of cold and heavy soils, but to dry 
and light ones he did not conceive it to be ap- 

licable. Mr. Child’s land was intractable and 
wet, sterile and obstinate clay ; he drained it 
throughout with draining tiles, and burnt the 
headlands as aforesaid. On one piece he (Mr. 
Tollet) saw the stubble last autumn, and it was 
the best crop in the parish. He believed Mr. 
Child had used 200 loads of ashes per acre, and 
it had quite changed the soil. It was important 
to this operation that there should be a facility 
of getting coals or brushwood to assist in the 
burning ; and, with these at hand, there might 
be wonders performed in every cold clay coun- 
try. “In a word (said Mr. Tollet,) clay land 
contains the means of its own amelioration, and 
it is to be lamented that none of this land lies 
round Holkham, where the means would be 
used, and the effects exhibited.” The improve- 


ment he believed came from Ireland; it had 
been tried in Pembrokeshire, and other places 
and would gradually gain ground wherever the 
land was cold and heavy. Mr. Tollet conclud- 


Highness the Duke of Sussex; and observed 


could best be expressed in drinking his health. 
He would therefore give—“ His Royal High 
ness the Duke of Sussex,” with three times 
three, which was received and drank with shouts 
of applause that continued a long time. 

His Royal Highness rose, and expressed 
himself to the following effect :—* My Lords 
and Gentlemen, I feel very sensibly impressed 
with the handsome manner in which our hon. 
and noble host proposed my health, and by the 
warm and kind manner in which you received 
it; it has impressed a debt of obligation on my 
mind which time cannot efface. Gentlemen, 
I have listened with great interest, and, I hope, 
some little profit, to the many important points 
that bave been discoursed on this day; and 
though, in an agricultural point of view, I dare 
not give an opinion, yet from the results which 
I have witnessed, I cannot but believe that many 
may retire from this meeting with satisfaction 
to themselves, and with benefit to the country. 
Gentlemen, life has been likened to a fleeting 
tale; and as in all fables there is a moral de- 
duction, so I would frame a moral for this oc- 
casion. I do not know whether I shall make 
what I would say agreeable to every one, though 
sorry I should be to offend any. I would first 
express the great gratification | experienced on 
what I heard from a noble Lord in regard to 
Ireland being very much of his opinion that a 
better system is highly necessary to that country, 
and especially for the prosperity of its agricul- 
ture. As tothe character of many English gen- 
tlemen, my heart beats with joy when I consider 
the wisdom and liberality which gives an im- 
pulse to industry, and a reward for exertion and 
never have I felt such satisfaction as on this oc- 
casion, where I have seen the landlord and tenant 
going, as it were hand in hand leading to mu- 
tual advantage and national improvement : this 
must be most gratifying to every benevolent mind, 
thus to lead his tenants on, thus to build the fa- 
bric of his own honour and happiness, and the 
strength and security of his country. My Lords 
and Gentlemen, I cannot but observe, that where 
contracts are liberal, there the industrious are 
encouraged, and diligence thrives. I should be 
happy to see this among my tenantry if I were 
so placed in life; that | might not oppress them 
cither by neglect or by ignorance ; that I should 
not crush them by exaction, nor they attempt to} 
verreach me by eoncealment. Let us apply 
this to the system pursued in Ireland. How do 
the cultivators subsist there, or how are they 
encouraged? Let me not say too much, but 
sum up my whole admonition in a single sen- 
tence,—get rid of your middle men, and bring 
yourselves and your tenants nearer together ; 


a handsome speech, proposed “ The Ladies of/persuasive, that it seems astonishing it has not 
the House of Holkham ;” which was drank withjuniversally prevailed. 
unbounded applause——Mr. Coke then gavejof Queen Elizabeth, this estate might be culti- 
“* Mr. Phillips,” who returned thanks in a very!vated under prejudices and stipulations similar 


If we go back to the time 


to what I have just conceived: in Ireland, for 
the most part, they had continued the same steps 
till now: but if the proprietors will give them a 
new direction, great will be the change. Gen- 
tlemen, I speak with warmth on this subject, 
because of itsimportance to society. I am sorry 
to trespass on your attention so long, and will 
now conclude with asentiment whichis the cordial 
wish of my heart, as expressive of the union and 
prosperity of our common country :—* Long 
may the Rose, the Thistle, the Shamrock, and 
the Leek, entwine round the Oak of Old En- 
gland.” His Royal Highness’s speech was greet- 
ed at every period with bursts of applause, which 
were continued for a long time after the last sen- 
timent had closed the conviviality of the evening. 
The company then retired to the Sheep-yard, 
where the implements had been arranged, and 
the prize sheep were slaughtered. 


Hessian Fly. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Mr. SkInnNER— 


Sir—In your 24th number, I find a piece 
headed with the Hessian Fly, in which the wri- 
ter states, the farmers have long been divided 
in opinion, whether the egg of the Hessian fly is 
deposited on the leaf of wheat in the fall, or in the 
blossom or tender grain in the spring of the year. 
And a wish is expressed that some gentlemen 
would make an experiment in their green houses. 
For my own part, I have long been fully satisfied 
on the subject—and as I have made my observa- 
tions for twenty years past—a few of these obser- 
tions might be satisfactory to your numerous read- 
ers, though I differ from any writer I have seen 
on the subject. And to give my history of this 
destructive fly, I must of necessity, give my 
history of another insect. About the year 1801, 
the Hessian flies first made their appearance in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Richmond: we 
saw but little mischief that year. But in 1802 they 
were much more destructive — 1803, they swept 
whole fields—about the same in 1804--and 
then for sometime, I spent in the western parts 
of North Carolina—and heard but little about 
them, for they did not trouble us there. In 
}807, I returned to Virginia, and have continu- 
ed here ever since. In 1809, the Locusts (as 
we call them) made their appearance—this is 
the third time I had been where they were 
numerous. But they excited my attention 
more than ever before—and I was determined 
to find out their history if possible—and there- 
fore watched them for hours together at a time ; 
and finally found that the ma/es make all the 
noise being prepared with proper organs— 
and the fema/es did all the mischief, being pre- 
pared with proper weapons, having in their hind- 





so shall you make your country what God in- 





ed by thanking the company for their attention, 
and alluding to the grateful recollection of hi 
many happy visits to Holkham. 


er extremity, a weapon that opened out some- 
what like a lancet, with which they made inci- 





tended it should be, but which has been hither- 
to frustrated by neglect and the perfidy of hu- 
man nature. Here at Holkham, we see how 


sions in the limbs, and young growth, and there 
deposited their egg. 
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And upon examination, T found the Hessianjreddish cast, oblong in shape, and about the size 


fly, ssed every shape and form of the locust, 
and I felt fully bent to find out this destructive 
insect, and caught and examined many and found 
they had the like weapons in their hinder parts, 
that opens like a lancet. This weapon of the 
fly, is about the size of the sting of a wasp or bee, 
Now sir, I have no hesitation to say, with this| 
weapon, they open or make an incision in the 
tender wheat and their deposit their egg, as such 

wheat that is sown early, always suffers most. 

Yours, &c. 

HEZEKIAH M’CLELLAND, 
N.B. I will further remark, this destructive 
fly is very hardy, for I have seen them quite 
active, when the ground was hard frozen, and a 
large white frost; even the house fly in my 
chamber, was quite torpid and helpless, these 
were active ; and I conclude they deposite their 

eggs at any time, in the above way, by incision. 





Zo the Editor of the American Farmer. 





Dear Sitr—I send you by this mail, some 
wheat stalks, which have been touched with the 
fly. They are from shattered grain, when the 
wheat was out; proof positive that early sowing 
will not answer. 

We had a frost last night, and I commence 
sowing to day. 

A fortnight since, I observed the flies thick in 
the fields, this morning I could not find one. 

Examine near the roots you will find the eggs, 
some like maggots, some like flax seed. Your 
small microscope will be convenient. 





The day the above came to hand, we received the 
one which follows from Mr. Tilghman which cover. 
ed the flies themselves. ‘They are found on exami- 
nation by a magnifying glass, to correspond with the 
description given by Mr. M’Clelland. 

Edit. Am. Far. 
es eee 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





White House, Queen Ann’s Co. E. S. 
(Md.) 10th Oct. 1820. 


Mr. SKINNER, 

On the 18th September ult. I commenced 
seeding Lawler wheat. The 5th instant, that 
which was first seeded being well up, and having 
pretty generally put forth the second blade from 
two to three inches, I began to examine if I 
could discover any of the eggs of the Hessian 
fly on the blades, having seen it affirmed that they 
were so deposited. My examination was almost 
immediately successful, having not only observ- 
ed with the naked eye, the eggs on the blades, 
but also the flies, in numerous instances, in the 
very act of making their deposites. So strong 
seems to be their predilection for the wheat 
plant, that though I was watching them for a 
considerable time, I did not see one settle on any 
thing else than the wheat ; and as far as my obser- 
vation has yet extended, they uniformly make 
deposite from one to two or three inches, indis- 
criminately above the fork formed by the second 
blade with the first shoot on the inner or ridged 
surface of the second blade, and in the cavity 


ofa grain of battle powder. The action of the 
fly, when making the deposite appears to be ex- 
actly similar to that of the wasp in stinging, the 
egg being ejected from a kind of sting. I caught 
several of them in the act, and enclose three for 
your inspection, (though they are bad specimens 
being much mashed and disfigured) supposing it 
frossible that you may not be well acquainted 
with them. They were not at all shy, but easily 
taken between the finger and thumb while set- 
tled on the blade. As to the identity of the in- 
sect, I have no doubt, having frequently seen 
them hatched ina tumbler from the maggot and 
flax seed state; and I have now in the house 
three plants thus enclosed, with the eggs of the 
very insects which you will receive herewith. 
Some persons may yet be sceptical on this 
subject ; should you therefore deem the above 
communication worthy a place in your useful 
paper, you are at liberty to publish it, with my 
name annexed, to vouch for the accuracy of the 
facts stated, otherwise destroy the paper, and 
there will then be no injury done to the agricul- 


—S—S——= 
of the Hessian fly, as “ not less new than surpris- 
ing ;” but particularly where he asserts, “ that 
a single egg on a stalk of wheat, is the means of 
impregnating every grain which that stalk may 
froduce.” This condemnation he chooses to 
limit to the single declaration, that “ frost will 
kill Hessian fly.” I hadsaid (but had | known my 
man better, I should scarcely have hazarded so 
rash a remark,) that Mr. Simple’s ipse dixit did 
not appear to me, sufficient to establish the fact 
that all the maggots which he might have disco- 
vered in grains of wheat, were Hessian fly ; and 
that it was much more probable that he had de- 
tected weavil, than the former insects in the 
maggot state, as weavil were known to be bred 
in the grain, and the fly had never been disco- 
vered there by any body but Mr. Simple himself. 
In answer to this he amuses himself and his rea- 
ders, with a play upon the words “ Hessian fly, 
weavil, maggot and rat,” until he thinks them 
completely prepared for his very fair and candid 
summary of my objections {to his former com- 
munication relative to the Hessian fly; which 
like the “ Dark Mud” affair, to my shame be it 


tural interest of your country, by 
Yours truly, 
EDWARD TILGHMAN, Sd. 


acknowledged) still appears to my understand- 
ing, as muddy and dark as ever. 


Mr. Simple’s next and last effort in which he 
sums up all his powers of misrepresentation, is to 
misquote me, for the purpose of introducing 
three or four queries, which but for this false 
quotation, would have been as much out of place 
where he has introduced them, as would have 
Dear Sin—The introductory wish in yourbeen his aunt Simplicity’s petticoats, The sin- 
friend Simple’s last letter, “ that every body g/e “ ofinion” which I had pronounced “ contra- 
would tell their names” comes I think with ary to all experience of cause and effect, and al- 
very ill grace from a gentleman who has himself ;together incredible” was, “* that the deposit of a 
sei the example of letting of his squibs and crack- single egg on a stalk of wheat, is the means of 
ers from a masqued battery. Although it must impregnating every grain, which that stalk may 
be confessed that his motive for it on the froduce.” Of the same opinion | had spoken, as, 
present occasion, seems to be one of great kind-“ not less new than surprising.” Yet he makes 
ness, at least to others, if not to myself. Notme apply these expressions to all the following 
doubting but that “ a broken head” must be the opinions of his ; that frost would destroy a Hes- 
consequence of every blow which Ae strikes, hesian fly, that a worm should become a fly, as 
is justly solicitous to avoid mistakes, and to cud-'well as a weavil, “ that it should exist in a grain 
gel only those who have given him offence. 1 of wheat, as well asa pea,’’ and “that he should 
am sorry that I cannot oblige him by offering arecommend late sowing of wheat “! It surely 
more definite mark for the exercise of his prow- has been a sad waste of talent, that this gentle- 
ess, than the common signature of “ A Corres- man should have been bred to farming instead of 
pondent ;” but the equity which he has displayedthe bar. In the latter sphere his “ Dark mud’’ 
towards my first letter, does not afford sufficient dressings would have turned to very fine ac- 
encouragement to make myself personally known count ; as few subjects could occur too clear for 
to him in my second and last. ihim to obscure, and rarely any cause too plain 
If his talent for elucidating his own meaning, for him to puzzle and confound. 
had been at all equal to that by which he per-| In regard to the perplexing case of affinity, 
verts the meaning of others, your paper would!which he submits for my solution at the end of 
require but a very few more members of thisihis letter, I would gladly oblige him by answer- 
distinguished branch of the “ Simple” family, asjing it, if I could. But surely to a gentleman, 
correspondents, to render it at once an inexhaus-whose researches have already penetrated so 
table source both of edification and amusement.far, as to ascertain, that “the deposit of a sin- 
Let me call your attention to his singular knack|gle egg on a stalk of wheat is the means of im- 
at perversion in my own case. I had quoted anjpregnating every grain which that stalk may 
extract from Marshall’s “ Rural Economy of|produce ;” and who has so sapient a counsellor, 
Norfolk” on the subject of the Smut, in whichjas his old aunt Simplicity always at his elbow, 
Marshall compares the shafe of the appearance|such an explanation as he requires of me, can 
of this disease, communicated by a Berberry|create no difficulty. No inquiry whatever; es- 
bush, “to the tail of a comet.” This compari-|pecially one which appears so well adapted, both 
son the discriminating Mr. Simple, calls my own,|to the tastes and studies of himself, and that his 
and then very judiciously concludes, “that helhighly respected relative, can probably be either 
cannot soar so high after resemblances, as his|too comprehensive for her experience to devel- 
business is on the earth and with the earth.” Tlope; or too intricate for his sagacity to unra- 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 











‘hetween the ridges thereof. The egg is of a 


had spoken of his whole opinions on the subjectivel. 
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~ One word in reply to Mr. Simple’s Postscript 
and I have done. Whether I am right or not 
in taking any part to myself, I cannot possibly 
tell; but since none, that I recollect, except 
your Hartford county friend and myself, have 
said any thing about him, I will do all that de- 
pends upon me, to relieve him from any appre- 
hension of dispute. Let him no longer with- 
hold from the public, if he does so on my ac- 
count, his valuable receipt “ for destroying 
worms in fruit trees.” He may come out as 
soon as he pleases, for I pledge myself, that he 
shall hear no more from the man, who lately, 
in commenting upon Mr. “ Simple’s” Hessian 
fiy notions, instead of signing his own proper 
name, ventured to designate himself 


A CORRESPONDENT. 





Culture of Cotton. 


this has continued to increase, and wiil doubtles 

destroy one fourth of the crop, if not more. As 
Col. Troup says I perceive no difference as to 
soil or weather-—its devastating march contin- 
ues. About two weeks since, another enemy 
appeared: a large green worm was discovered, 
which instead of attacking the leaf, as the cater- 
pillar, began on the pod; generally commen- 
cing under the large end, where he is hid from 
common observation—he eats his way into the 
pod and does not leave it, until he has comple- 
ted its destruction. The outside of the pod 
continues to look green and healthy for some- 
time and it is only on close inspection, this insid- 
ious enemy is discovered ; as far as I can judge 
this last will destroy another fourth of my crop. 
Two or three kindsof worms haveappearedor else 
they are the same species at different ages ; some 
are large and green, about | to 14 inches long, 
with 10 or 12 legs, others smaller, brown and 
some brown and red. 





TI commenced on a small scale ; my present 
crop consisting only of forty acres. 
planted on new ground, cleared only two years 
—the soil light, but good ; former growth, oak, 
hickory. ash and popiar—the other part of the 
land, was cleared about ten years ago, the growth 
nearly the same. 1 commenced planting about 
the middle of April, and finished about the tenth 
of May.—I threw up beds or ridges, 53 feet 
apart, from the centre of one ridge to the centre 
of the other. My seed was of two kinds—the 
smooth black seed, and the green seed; the lat- 
ter I rubbed in sand to get rid of the wool—it 
would have been well, I am told, to have steep- 
ed them in ashes. I pianted about a bushel to 
the acre, dropping the seed in shailow furrews, 
and covered with the hoe lightly, It came up 
pretty well, not much missing. As soon as it 
was about three inches high, | gave it the first 
ploughing, ans soon afterwards hoed up the 
dirt to the stalks, covering them up as high as | 
could. The spring was cold, backward and 
dry, and the cotton grew slowly and looked 
badly : when about six inches high, I begun to 
thin it, leaving about six inches between each 
stalk ; as it grew, I continued thinning until I 
left a space of twelve inches between each stalk. 
i ploughed it five times, weeding it, and keep- 
ing it quite clean, particularly at first, until 
the plant was strong, and two feet high. It 


I am happy to say that my neighbours are not 


Part of it is/5° bad off as myself, either with the rot or the 


worm. This would induce me to hope there 
was something in the seed; though a planta- 
tion about 12 miles off, is injured by both these, 
but not to the extent of mine. I topped the 
cotton about the 6th of September, in the man- 
ner pointed out in the American Farmer, vol. 
2, No. li. It is now 20th Sept. my cotton 
has commenced to open, but I think is very back- 
ward, and if we have an early frost, its destruc- 
tion will be complete. But even this last blow 
if it falls, will not prevent my making another 
attempt, or cause me to regret what I have done 
only that I had not done it better. I think 1 
ploughed too often and too late: I planted too 
late, and shall commence next season in March, 
from the 15th to 20th, if the weather is mild— 
taking care to cover up well, to protect the young 
plants. I will not then widen them six inches 
apart, and intend leaving some to grow as it 
comes up. I shall make the beds five feet apart, 
and shall pay particular attention to the quality 
of the seed—the green seed I much prefer. | 
shall select the best land on the farm; what 
poorer land I am obliged to use for corn, I shall 
manure well. 


I fear I shali tire your and the reader’s pa- 
tience. My object is to induce others to come 
forward and give the result of their experience, 








grew very slowly, until about the Ist of July, 
when some light rains and hot weather gave i 
a start ; it now looks very promising, and I an- 
ticipated an excellent crop.—I should have men- 
tioned that my ridges were quite high, a foot and 
upwards ; this made good water furrows that car- 
ried off the heavy rains we have had a]most ever 
since the middle of July, so that I have had no 
standing water in my fields. I put the ploughs 
in whenever I found the grass in the way— 
ploughing deep at first, but towards the last, 
just So as to cut up the grass and weeds. The 
cotton continued to grow and look very prami- 
sing—the branches locked across the furrows, 
though 54 feet apart, and the middle of August, 
it was in many parts 4 and 5 feet high. But 
now an enemy appeared, I did not expect—it 
was the Rot; at least it answers exactly to the 















- description mentioned by Colonel Troup in the 


‘American Farmer,’ page 237, vol. Ist; and 


sand their mode of planting. 







so far as to induce him to procure and publish 
information on the subject above alluded to, from 
some of his Southern correspondents. 
take this opportunity of recommending the 
*‘ American Farmer” to every one in the least 
interested in agriculture. It isa book useful 
and interesting to all, but 20 Farmer should be 
without it. Its cost is only 4 dollars per annum, 
and may be obtained by applying to Mr. Wat- 
n, Post-Master in Newbern. 


land) at 1 50 to 2 dollars the barrel—and hard 
to sell. A Farmer of Jones County. 
Fairbanks, Sept. 20, 1820. 





The writer of a communication in the North Caroli- 
na Centinel, from which the above is an extract, esti- 
matestoo highly the humble services of the Editor of this 
aper, but we trust that we shall be able in a few weeks 
to throw some light on the Cuiture of Cotton and Sugar 
—two of the great staples of Southern Agriculture. 

In August last, the Editor was driven by the orders 
of his physician, for the revival of declining health, to 


Virginia. To a very distinguished and wealthy plan- 
ter of South Carolina, whom he met at the Warm 
springs he submitted such queries in writing, as seem- 
ed best calculated to develope information on the most 
essential points, touching the culture, the diseases, &c. 
of Sugar and Cotton, and most especially as to the cau- 
ses and means of prevention, or cure of the rot in Cot- 
ton. This gentleman, with an urbanity which marked 
all his deporiment to a stranger in ill health and there- 
fore not likely to be forgotten, promised at the first lei- 
sure moment, after his return home, to make out re- 
plies, in detail, to all the interrogatories proposed, and 
as the season for “ pitching the crop” is not near at 
hand, we forbear to anticipate these details—by giving 
our imperfect notes of the conversation on these sub- 
jjects—any further than merely at this time to warn the 
Planter to take more care of his colton seed—to have 
them well dried, cured and secured from the weather— 
more hereafter. 

The Editor of the Centinel is respectfully requested 
to copy the above note. Editor American Farmer. 


mec 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Mr. SKINNER,— 


Str—During the busy season of harvest, I had lit- 
tle time to spare from the attention necessary to se- 
cure my crop ; of course it was not in my power soon- 
er to notice your marginal notes, accompanying the 
publication of my last, in your paper of the 14th of 
July. Your explanation of the limits prescribed for 
discussions in the American Farmer, is perfectly rea- 
sonable, and convinces me, that the view I had ta- 
ken of the design, was too contracted to comport with 
the extent of utility and publick good contemplated 
by the liberal mind of its conductor: and however 
the prospectus might seem to hint his object, in the 
prosecution of the work, nothing can be more rea- 
sonable, than that speculations calculated to extend 
the demand for agricultural products, to increase 
their price, or speculations in any w«y tending to 
protect and promote this great national interest, 


should meet a ready admittance in your columns, 


I notice that my observations on the address of the 
Virginia Agricultural Delegates, published in your 
paper some time since, have brought me into colli- 





sion with a brother farmer of Virginia ; 1 must there- 
I wish you could fore beg the favour of you to indulge me with the 
interest the Editor of the “ American Farmer”}iberty of a few remarks in your paper in reply to 
the friend who has thus honoured me with his notice, 
I regret this conflict of opinion with one who lives 


y the same means; who moves in the same walks of 


I wouldijife, and with whom I feel myself connected for the 


upport and promotion of our Common interests, by 
very fair, honest and honourable means in our pow- 
r; and this, I conceive, will be best effected, a 
ue regard, and reasonable concession to the interest 


of other collateral branches of industry. 


After tendering my acknowledgments to the Vir- 
ginia Farmer,for the expression of respect gratuitous- 
ly accorded me for my zeal in opposition to doctrines 
which I conceive calculated to injure the agricul- 


I will merely add, that I perceive very littlejtural and general interests of the country. I beg 


difference in my two fields—-I am satisfied that 
but for the rot and the worm, the crop would 
have averaged 800ib. seed cotton to the acre—-| 
y 200lbs. clean cotton, at 15 cents, (now sell 
at 18) is 80 - ollars per acre: contrast this wit 





published in his pa 
proach 


leave to recall his attention to the first paragraph of 
my letter to the Editor of the American Farmer, 
r of the 14th July. No re- 
against the Editor for publishing the address 
the agricultural delegates was intended ; and I 

, on a reperusal, he will find that none was of. 


(which is much more injurious to thelfered. 1 was indeed surprised to find it published in 


make a tour on horse back, through the high lands of 
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that paper, ause I di 
treated in the address—che injuries resulting to 
Agriculturists from the protection of manufactures, 
as coming within the range of discussion contem 
plated by the Editor; I now find by his marginal 
notes, that I was mistaken that his views were more 
enlarged than I had supposed, and I should no longer 
be surprised at such publication. The Editor must 
be the judge of what is proper to admit into his pa- 

r. Readers may be surprised, and they may re- 
monstrate, but they must not reproach. 

I am indebted to the Virgina Farmer for his frank 
confession, “ that the manufacturing interest of the 
country is equally entitled to protection from foreign 
rivais and foreign enemies, with any other of the 
national interests, and no more.”’ This is all lL have 
asked for them, and is ail they can desire. This 
gentleman’s subsequent hypothetical remarks on the 
supposition of carrying this principle into effect, “ of 
Congress possessing the power to give rain to the 
parched fields, fair winds to merchants, and water 
power to manufacturers, &c.” has no bearing on ‘he 
subject. I do not know what he meant by these re- 
marks, or how he intended to apply them. I leave 
them for his own explanation. 

After describing the sufferings of our soldiers in 
the late war, for the want of clothing, &c. 1 said 
that ** I did not expect that any friend to the gene- 
ral interests of the country, would say ex/filicit/y, that 
he would leave our own manufactures to be run 
down by foreign rivals, unless they can protect them- 
selves.” The gentleman has not thought proper to 
say that he would so leave them tobe run down. He 
admits the sufferings of our soldiery for the want of 
clothing, and the consequent inefficiency of our 
military operations, &c. but denies that the previous 
establishment of manufactures would have remedied! 
the evils, and to prove this extraordinary position,} 
he arranges hypothetically, a scheme of manufac- 
turing at home, made to depend for its success, on 
supplies of wool from foreign countries, and then 
goes on to show, and he does it with great clearness, 
that in the event of war, we should be subject to the 
same difficulty and disapp:intments in procuring 
wool for our factories, that without them, we should 
be subject to for the want of clothes 

Now this neat little manufacturing scheme, made 
up by my Virginta friend, for the purpose of his ar- 
gument, is to satisfy the American prople, that the 
country Cannot supply its own indispensable wants 
in the article of clothing, even if we should esta- 
blish manufactorics, and that therefore the nation 
has no interest in their protection and support: But 
who will believe this? Who can so far impose on 
his own judgment as to rely on it?—It is generally 
known to the American peeple, that we have in 
the country all the requisite means of constructing 
machinery and of manufacturing for ourselves ; that 
no country is better adapted to an abundant growth 
of wool, than the United States ; that we have al- 
ready in possession a stock of sheep, that with at. 
tention to their increase, would give us, in a very 
few years, a supply of wool beyond any necessity of 
the country. Why then is it necessary that our fac- 
tories should rely on foreign countries for the supply 
of wool? Or te could not our factories, if esta- 
blished and protected, supply our armies with a suf- 
ficiency of cloathing ?—~Surely not because it is not 
in their power to supply them.—lIt must be, if facto- 
ries are established in sufficient extent, that it is not 
our wish that they should be supplied from that 


not conceive the subject 


our other interests. 


wit them. Your correspondent alleges * that the 
wakedness of our soldiers during the war resulted 
wore from a scarcity of money, than from a scarcit 
of materials for clothing, and says, that althoug 


to supply himself with coarse woollens forjhis negroe 
at prices not higher than would be the permanent 
peace price of home manufactures of equal quality 
if produced by Mr. Baldwin’s tariff.” 1 admit, that 
the government was improvident that it neither pro- 
vided money nor Clothing for its soldiers, with that 
promptitude it ought to have done, when it found 
itself engaged in war, and my observations went to 
suggest a remedy, as it resfiected clothing, by en- 
couraging manufactures, so as to have the supply 
under our own control in the event of having again 
to defend our rights by force o! arms. ‘Tne scarcity 
of money on the part of the government would have 
rais.d the price of supplies, because: it could not pur- 
chase on the best terms, but would not have ren- 
dered their acquisition impracticable, as was the 
case during the war; for the government still had 
credit, and could purchase when the articles were 
tobe had, with treasury notes, and on time, but not 
on the best terms. It had not the money to lay 
down ; there was a real scarcity of cloths at that 
period, and it may be mentioned in confirmation of 
this assertion, that it was stated publickly on the 
floor of Congress by Mr. Baldwin, that the govern- 
ment was obliged tc connive at an illicit introduction 
of foreign cloths to procure clothing for its army ; 
and this assertion remains uncontradicted. 

I trust the Virginia Farmer will be sensible, that 
he might be able to procure cloths during the war, 
that might be deemed suitable for negroes, and in 


nerally are. 


their app< arance. 


distance this flour had to be carried, and the bad 


destination, seems extremely reasonable; but I dc 


subject. 


tries. 


in the event of the country being enabled to manu 





Treply, that it will cost nothing, separately frombe conferred by law, on an 
If commerce and agriculturecitizens, and this is what 7 
are relieved from the effects of the policy that is gerous monofioly, there would indeed be danger of 
desolating the country, manufactur: s will resuscitate extortion; these individuals might combine, and 
raise the price unreasonably, on those who are not 
of the privileged class or number. 
monopoiy is to our entire population, the field for 
competition is sufficiently ampie, and there can be 
cloth was dear, he was able through the whole warjno danger seriously apprehended from it. 

siness will regulate its: if, like every other business 
that is free and open tu the whole community. 
extortion were attempted by manufacturers, the 
prospect of gain woul: bring more hands and capi- 
tal into the business, by which means it wou!d soon 
tind 
ground, that our manufactures must necessarily be 
sold 25 per cent higher than those of the like kind 
and quality can be furnished at. 
made and are now made and sold, much lower 
than the price at which the like goods can be im- 
ported, of which my friend will easily satisfy him- 
self. if he will take the troubie to inquire the prices 
where both foreign and domestick goods are lodged 
for sale in the market. 
facturers cannot furnish goods as cheap as they can 
be imported, that they are in a depressed and lan- 
guishing condition. 
dundant importations of foreign fabricks forced into 
the country on foreign account, which for years fast, 
have been constantly selling at auction at prices ge- 
nerally below their cost in KI.urope. 
have been fully sufficient to supply the demand for 
consumption.—This with the consequent derange- 
ment of our money from the drain of specie, and 
the impossibility of collecting debts under the exist- 
ing state of things, is what depresses not cnly manu- 
factures, but commerce, agricu!ture, and every other 
branch of our industry ; and a remedy for this evil, 
is what all require to change the current of our ad- 


given number of our 
understand by a dan- 


But when the 
The bu- 


If 


its level, But this gentleman assumes the 


Goods can be 


It is not because our manu- 


Their distress resuits from re- 


These sales 


must be better clad, than Virginia field negroes ge- 
Tob. eminently useful, they must take 
some pride in their employ, and in the neatness of 
I do not know what the Virgi- 
nia Farner means to infer from the extraordinary 
cost of flour for the supply of General Harrison’s 
army. This monstrous expense is easily accounted 
for.—That army took a route through an unfre- 
quented wilderness, far in the interior, beyond our 
settlements, where there were no roads; and through 
a country almost impassable for carriages. From the 


ness of the roads, a wagon could carry little more 
than food for the team, while it performed the 
journey.—That flour so transported, should have 
cost immensely dear at the place of its ultimate 


not know how this can be brought to operate on our 
If clothes are made in the country for the 
supply of our wants, the price cannot be enhanced 
so much by the expense of transportation, as it 
will be when they are imported from foreign coun- 


I did not mean to ridicule the fear of a monopoly 


facture for itself. I meant seriously and respect- 
fully to show that the evils apprehended cannot re- 
sult from it, and that this fear of extortionate prices 
source, Qur ability to supply them, and to avert infrom that event was groundless. I stated in sub- 


sufficient quantity to clothe 50 or 100 negroes, andjyersity. 

yet that cloth of suitable quality, and in quantity (Zo be continued ) 
sufficient to clothe the army, might not be found in amas 

the country. Soldiers, if we mean to fill our ranks, FOR THE AMEKICAN FAY MER, 


BLUE THISTLE. 
A more than ordinary attention for some time past 
to those duties incident to the busy scene of agricul- 
tural life, has prevented me from sooner noticing 
some remarks of Mr. Skinner's under the article 
** Blue Thistle,” to which a reply is deemed neces- 
sary, Although in the dictution of the piece above 
alluded to, I do net pretend to have completely lost 
sight of the maxim that “ charity begins at home ;’ 
1 must still deciare not withstanding the apparent dis- 
.|play of egotism, that my motives were bottomed upon 
principles of general Philanthropy. The Thistle 
may not be so pernicious on the Rappahannock as it 
is here, the staple of that country (Indian corn) be- 
ing acrop, acknowledged by ali, to be superior to its 
jattacks: but that it is very injurious, and is much 
deprecated by the inhabitants of that section of the 
country generally, I can most positively assert. J 
have it trom unquestionable authority, that Mr John 
Talliaferro, who is certainly amongst the number of 
the first farmers of that country, considers the This- 
tle as detrimental to smal) grain, that he generally 
has the whole of bis corn fields wed out with the 
broad hoe as a preparatory measure, betore sowing 
wheat. Mr. William Bernard of Mansfield, has also 
a goodly number of this desiradle flant, and if I am 
right'y infurmed, has for several years past “left no 
stone unturned” to oust—to be relieved from the pre- 


future, an occasional scarcity of clothing and the stance that if our manufactures were run down,|sence of such rude and unceremonicus visitants.— 


numerous train of distressing evils that have re-\then Europe will enjoy the monopoly of our supply, 
sulted from such scarcity, is equal to that of ary but if our manufacturing interest were sustained to 
country on earth, and on this strong ground reststhethe exclusion of fereign fabricks, or to the extent 
interests of the nation in the protection and prospe-of our wants, then the country would enjoy the mo- 
rity of our manufacturing establishments, at least as nopoly of its own supplies 
far as its protection is extended to the other inte- opinion, that there is as little danger of extortion in 


I was, and still am o 


Vitiated indeed would be the taste of that man, who 
should assert that sugar was bitter or tobacco sweet 3 
not less incorrect must be the judgment of an indivi- 
dual who should so far differ from the opinions of the 
great mass of mankind, as to affirm that the most 
abominable plagues of creation—the very stumbling 





rests of the nation. But the gentleman says, thatthe event of a monopoly from our own country, and blocks of inquity were the kindest gifts of Heaven to 
even defence may cost too dear.—If he means by our own citizens, as from any foreign country or fo-(man. But to question the wisdom of nature’s ordin- 
this, that although manufacturing for ourselves, reign citizens, if one or the other must enjoy this ex-!ances, would be the height of 

be necessary to an effectual defence of our tended monopoly of our supplies. If the exclusive best of purposes, no doubt it 
privilege of manufacturing for the country, 


ma 
rights, yet that their protection may cast too dear, 


eee em For the 
as been decreed that 


should people should differ upon the simplest objects. From 
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the collision of sentiment truth is elicited. Thatjexcused for doubting still. We should have no sort of 
which at first view, appears often to be a lamentable objection to the ene of some of those “ stub 


evil, ministers in the end to the happiness and com-|born things” called facts. The soil of the Rappahan- 


fort of an ungrateful world. The best way of con 


taught them nothing, which, if made known, would 
add any thing to the stock of valuable agricultural 
intelligence. It is this persuasion, this il! grounded 


nock is certainly lighter than that of Fauquier gene-|humility on the part of the members of this society, 


vincing our opponents that they are in the wrong, tajrally ; but it is not the — soil that ploughs best ae saga b which it becomes us to deprecate and re- 
0 


cs r.|** sat modus in rebus.” Land to plough easy, should 
Skinner, upon the authority of a Farmer of the Rap |have consistence enough to hold together and scour 
pahannock, who intimates that the Thistle is a de-the mould board. This is a requisite which the loose 
sirable acquisition to our stock of ameliorators—|spongy soil of the Valley of Rappahannock, (as Mr. 
Every plant in nature is believed to be more or lcss/S. will have it,) does not possess, with very few ex- 
an improver. Those having tap roots are generally|ceptions. I do not believe that the farmers of the 
preferred, being more ‘hungry feeders” they do Rappahannock plough better or even as well, as they 
not draw their sustenance so immediately from thc do in many parts of Fauquier. This opinion, howev- 
surface as the fibrous rooted kind, and of course ge-er, is based upon nothing more than a slight observa- 
nerally make greater returns, they pay higher inter-jtion, a year or two since of the lands in question. 1 
est for the capital borrowed. Of the class of tap root-\may be wrong ; if so, liable of course to controver- 
ed plants, clover stands unquestionably at the head,/sion. But even if this point, as regards the superiori- 
and as the Thistle must have a place somewhere, it/ty of low-land ploughing be given up agreeably to my 
as certainly stands at the sail. Plants improve the|theory, it would avail nothing, if the object in view 
soil in two ways by the vegetable substance afforded be to eradicate Thistles. It is said the clover seed, if 
by the roots, leaves and stalks for decomposition and/buried in a manure heap or in the ground beyond the 
by covering the earth in summer, from the scorching/reach of atmospherical operation, will remain per- 
rays of the sun, and in winter from the effects of in- fectly sound an age—nay, a century, or if you please, 
tense frost. The covering it is believed, imparts the for ever ; but if by accident, ordesign, it be brought 
greater benefit. To illustrate this, if a knowl be co-near the surface, it quickly germinates. The seed 
vered with plank or with wheat straw 5 or 6 inches of the Thistle is conceived to be of the same nature. 
thick, for the space of twelve months, it will have If the land be ploughed the same depth every three 
become comparativeiy rich, when a similar quantity or four, or ten in a hundred years, it is of no sort of 
of straw ploughed in, would as to effect scarcely be account, as it regards the propagation of the thistle, 
discernable. Clover loosens the land by its long tap- whether it be ploughed a foot deep or five hundred 
root and spreads its branches so as to shelter it com- feet. 
pletely, both from the summer’s heat and winter’s Although I acknowledge, that the “dry sandy 
cold. In consequence of its huggihg the ground so.plains of the Rappahannock, have not been found 
closely, decomposition takes place on the under leaves very friendly to clover,” yet like most soils. I think 
before the plant, even arrives to maturity , little isthey have a tendency to throw up indigenous grasses 
Consequently lost by evaporation ; it affords pastur- of various sorts. I passed a year or two ago, the resi- 
age for cattle in summer, in winter hay ; and “ last dence of Colonel Taylor, (Hazlewood) and although 
though not least,” it is as completely under our con-|I do not recollect to have seen any of the “noli me 
trol, as comp!ctely at our mercy, as a “ Pig in the|tangere” tribe, 1 remember perfectly well to have 
.” How is it with the Thistle ? Like a pert clown,|seen his uncultivated fields, covered with various 
it is sure to intrude where it is least wanted. It has,/kinds of grass waist high. What this distinguished 
it is true, a tap root, a root that would strain the) Agriculturist has done, all may do. I venture my 
back of Sampson to force up. This is all its recom-ilife, that he passes no straggling “ touch me not,” 
mendation! Here the parallel with clover, no longer|without making it feel the weight of his vengeance 
holds good. It affords but little shade in summer|Thus far my best endeavours have been used to sink 
and in the winter as little covering After having)the thistle “to the tomb of all the Capulets.” My 
lost all its juices by evaporation, it stands for aboutjobject now, is to gain with the same view, the united 
twelve months erect, with its proud head towardsjcnergy of an interested world. If for this plant, a 
Heaven—a monument of its insensibility. If cut down champion can be found, stand forth, down with the 
it is of no more service than a corn stalk that bas'gauntlet ; an opponent shall not be wanting, Stand- 


to prove them so. This 1 shall endeavour to do 





become sapless by standing a whole year in the field. 
For argument’s sake I will admit for a moment, that 
as to its fertilizing qualities, it is fully equal to red 
clover; even in that case I contend that it would 
not be desirable, neither in Fauquier on the Rappa- 
hannock nor any where else. Some remedies are said 
to be “* worse than the disease,” and this I am very 
sure if adopted with a view of improving or making 
wiland rich, would be eduaitted | to be one of them. 

t has been stated that all plants, even those haviag 
fibrous roots, are if properly managed, “ more or 
less ameliorators.” Now where could there be found 
a man so lost to all sense of personal interest, as to 
desire any of his fields covered with Broomsedge or 
running Briars, merely because there is a bare pos- 
sibility of turning them to some better account, by the 
power of such a “ strong deep cutting plough,” as is 
recommended for the eradication of rhistles ? The 
idea is too preposterous to dwell on for an instant ; 
with the exception of the tap root, the Thistle I con- 
ceive stands upon the same footing with Briars and 
Broom-sedge, they all being, if I may use a vulgar 
expression, “ Birds of the same feather.” From 
Blue Thistle, Blue Grass, and Blue Devils, “ The 
Lord deliver us.” Waving the question, whether the 
Thistle “ with all its imperfections on its head” be 
desirable or otherwise ; let us see whether it can be 
more easily eradicated on the Rappahannock, than in 
Fauquier, and as every effect must have an attend- 
ant cause; let us hear a little more of the “ why 


and the wherefore.” With all due deference for the 
assertion of “ one of the most successful farmers of 
the Valley of Rappahannock,” that it may be “ sub- 


ing, as I think Ido, upon firm ground, 1 hope it may 
not be considered extravagant, when I proclaim, 
“nemo me impune lacesset, noli me tangere.” In this 
case a defeat would be to me, a victory. I am now 
tired of the subject, I am tired of writing, An apolo- 
gy is perhaps necessary for the style of this commu- 
nication. The pen is a weapon which I have not been 
much accustomed to handle. If in any case, I have 
swerved from the rules, or etiquette of legitimate 
warfare, I disclaim the intention. My object is, the 
gocd of individuals ; an important link in the chain 
of general prosperity. I have endeavoured to show 
first that the thistle, by the people of the Rappahan- 
nock, aggregately, is not considered a desirable — 
secondly, that if it were so considered, it would pro- 
ceéd from a want of information as to its properties ; 
thirdly, that in comparison with red clover, it is an 
indifferent ameliorator, and finally, that by ploughing 
alone, it can neither be eradicated on the Rappa- 
hannock, in Farquier, nor any where else. “ All of 


which is respectfully submitted.” 
Vint Hill, 4th Oct. 1820. R. B, BRUKNER. 


ADDRESS TO THE 
Agricultural Society of Maryland, 
By J. S. SKINNER. 


After much intercourse with the tillers of the soil, 
and considerable observation of their habit and turn 
of thinking, I feel wel! persuaded that one of the great 
impediments to a more ral and rapid improve- 
ment in agriculture, consists in the false persuasion on 


move ; for I deem nothing less difficult, than to show, 
that there are none of us, who do not possess the 
means of imparting something to the rest, the 
knowledge of which would be more or less useful. 
For instance. The cultivation of Artificial Grasses, 
covers a large space in the great field of agricultural 
equity. —O8 this space, it may be said that some of 
us are entirely ignorant, while none of us have tho- 
roughly anakerel it; yet it is known to me, that 
some of the most rare and valuable of the Artificial 
Grasses used both for hay, and for soiling ; have lat- 
terly been assiduously cultivated on a considerable 
scale by more than one of our members.—But where, 
on what occasion, at what meeting of our society— 
through what public Journal have they made known 
to their neighbours, and their countrymen, the result 
of their laudable enterprise in this respect? As the 
best made of illustration is by good and apposite 
examples ; I may be allowed to mention our worthy 
member Mr. Gibson, on whose farm I have seen 
growing, at the same time, luxuriant crops of clover, 
timothy, orchard-grass, vetches, and lucerne. I have 
heard him point out and compare the good qualities 
of each, extolling particularly the lucerne as nutri- 
tious food for milch cows—affording the earliest and 
the greatest number of crops—sending down its tap- 
root to a great depth in search of sustenance— 
thereby encountering more successfully and en- 
during for many years, the fearfully increasing 
aridity of our soil and climate—with this plant he 
has tested the drill and the broad cast mode of hus- 
bandry—with reference to labour and weight of 
crop ; yet where has he exhibited to guide the foct- 
steps of the young and inquiring farmer, the lights 
which experience has hung upon his path? If you 
wish to see you must ramble in his fields—if to hear, 
you must go and partake his hospitality. 

To give another example of known capacity to in- 
form us on an interesting branch of rural economy— 
let me call your attention to the extraordinary skill 
and experience of our neighbour Mr. Cromwell ; in 
the valuable art of rearing, budding, grafting, 
pruning, and cultivating fruit trees.—There are few 
of us who have not feasted on the delicious produce 
of his care and judgment, in this walk of rural in- 
dustry, yet how many of us can tell precisely, by 
what process or system he contrives to furnish us 
with so much certainty, perfection, and abundance ? 
Must I add with mortification—how few of us have 
the persevering diligence to follow his example, 
were we ever so familiar with his practice! A gen- 
tleman of most discriminating and excellent taste 
in such matters told me, that on a visit lately made 
to Mr. Cromwell, he appeared to be perfectly fa- 
miliar with the genealogy, the birth, the habitude, 
the bearings. and the services of every tree in his 
orchard—and that while none was rendered un- 
seemly to the eye by a single branch of dead wood— 
you could not detach a riding switch from any, with- 
out Committing a manifest outrage on its symmetry 
and bearing powers, 


“ What is weak 

** Distemper’d or has lost prolific powers, 

“ Impair’d by age his unrelenting hand 

* Dooms to the knife: nor does he spare the soft 
“ And succulent, that feeds its giant growth 

“ But barren, at the expense of neighbouring twigs 
“ Less ost :ntatious, and yet studded thick 

“ With hopeful gems. The rest, no portion left 
“ That may disgrace his art, or disappoint 

“ Large expectation, he disposes neat 

“ At measured distance, that air and sun 

“* Admitted freely may afford their aid, 

“ And ventilate, and warm their swelling buds.” 


Is it not self evident that this society, and the 
community at large, would be materially benefited by 
a communication which would convey by the plainest 











died or eradicated at pleasure,” we beg leave to be 


the part of Farmers generally, that experience has 


and most familiar details, that system of orch 
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management, whereby this excellent Farmer seems 
to have reached the highest point of improvement ? 
Is not the obtainment and dissemination of this sort 
of practical knowledge the chief aim aad end of our 
society ? 

Speaking of fruit trees and that I may be certain 
not to wander beyond our own fraternity.—who 
has not heard of the researches, the science, and 
the success of our Treasurer in this fascinating de- 
portment of rural life ? When did his guests in au- 
tumn find his table unprovided with 
“The downy peach, the shining plum, 
‘* The ruddy fragrant nectarine.” 

Yet is it any where recorded on the journals of thisisult of knowledge, industry, and application; and 
society, by what sort of managent he has ensurediknowledge is gained by instruction and expcrrience— 
so much variety and such excellence of fruit? May/We see here something like magic, but it is not done 
I not therefore be pardoned for reminding him, that/by magic, but by skill and capital, by labour and en- 
Providence does not bestow the treasures of usefulicouragement for labour, by liberality and wisdom 
and liberal knowledge, to be locked up like treasuresisuch as are exercised by my noble friend here, whose 
of strong boxes. We all know how safe, in his hands,/example is gone forth and its visible effects are secn 
is the key of the latter; but the doors which lead tojin distant places. It has improved the produce of 
the treasures of knowledge should be left without ajsoils and refreshed the spirits of men ! I looked into 
key, that he who seeks may surely find, that for everyjhis laundry and I saw the greatest of Philosophers 
one who knocks they may fly open. Benjamin Franklin: His maxims were suspended 

To push my pu a little further, in showing|there for the admiration of youthful minds. You see 
what we have a right to expect from some other|now what becomes of the folly ot those, who either 
members, I may be allowed to add a word on the/through malice or for hire, through sycophancy or 
subject of Live Stock. It is known tosome of usjignorance have heaped all manner of abuse upon his 
that certain members of this society have imported|name, and have ranked him with the scum of the 


agriculture. 


our countryman the great Franklin, was thus remem- 
bered by #1 illustrious Englishman —tLord Erskine, 
in one of his speeches observed, “ 1 come to Holkham 











noble estates, and those of his county which are mostjthe lever or great moving 
remarkable for skilful and exemplary management —|The foilowing is the description given to Mr. Patter- 
After concluding the exercises and exhibitions of each 
dav, they dine at Holkham Hall, in harmonious piea- 
santry--discussing the interests, asserting the rights, 
and enjoying the intellectual pleasures of enlightened 


At the last one of these fairs held in July.— 


to take lessons, that I may find how skili improves 
capital—for one is not enough: The effect is the re- 


wer of the horse.— 


son, of the breed of his colt, Exile, by G. Tollett, 
Esq. an eminent breeder and farmer, of Betty Hall, 
Staffordshire, England. 
Park Corner, London, 6th, Aug, 1820. 

“Th. breed of Cleveland Bays, of which your colt 
is of the pure blood, was the native sort of improved 
English horse, before the introduction of the Arabians 
and Barbs. Yorkshire has always been celebrated 
for its horses, and Cleveland is the northern <listrict 
of thatcountry By crossing these mares with Race 
Horses, te Yorkshire breeders have supplied for 
‘uany years the metropolis with high priced Coach 
Horses, and the Sportsman with Hunters, to carry 
high weights. The cross with the blood Horse is 
admirable, as it combines strength and power with 
ffieetness. But by crossing too much with the race- 
‘ing-blood, we have lost so much in size and strength 
ithat it is difficult to get a horse to carry weight, that 
‘has sufficient activity. ‘Yo bring back these quaili- 
ties, the Cleveland Stallion is particularly adapted.— 
They are, of themselves, good carriage Horses. I 
have a pair of my own breeding for which L would 
not take 300 guineas. For Cavalry they are capital, 
combining the weight of the heavy with the force 
and impetus of the light. For the Plough, their 
quick step is of great advantage. ‘Their colour 
ranges through the various shades of Bay ; but I have 











at great expense, and with much judgment, various 
well selected breeds of neat cattle—Now would 
it not be useful and satisfactory to have a par- 
ticular account of these importations, and the pro- 
gress made in the propagation of the several breeds— 
setting forth for what particular qualities they were 
chosen, how far they have been found on trial, to an- 
swer to their reputation ; whether they deteriorate 
or otherwise under the influence of our climate,— 
and whether our country stock is likely to be impro- 
ved by the admixture of this forcign blood —There 
are several who could gratify us with these interest- 





earth, where their own obscurity and obloquy may 


him ; and we see a 74 gun ship bearing his name and 
bringing over an American Ambassador.” 

But the vanity of shewing you what the great men 
of other nations think and say of him, of whom all 
Americans may well be proud, has led me from my 
purpose which was to institute a comparison between 
the sheep slaughtered at Holkham, on the occasion 
adverted to and those of which we have an authen- 
tic account reared by Mr. Barney an English gra- 


justly place them in his stead. But the nation to 
which he belonged knows how to esteem and honour 


never bred them of any cther Colour. When I pur- 
chased them seven years ago the breed was becom- 
ing very scarce, but I hope it will be restored.” 

fe will be three years before the work of improve- 
ment on our present stock can be commenced by 
means of this horse: and hence it would be difficult to 
designate any service to the agricultural interests of 
the state, more signal than that which would be ren- 
dered by any gentleman who should import, at once, 
from England, a staliion of a blood best calculated to 
improve tie breed of our coach, mail stage and gig 
horses—for here let me mention that there are well 





ing, particulars if their readiness to exhibit theirizier, in our own country on the reclaimed lands of attested cases in modern times of horses trotting in 


lights in public places, for the benefit of all,—was| 


equal to their urbanity in private life, and their en- 
terprise in the walks of practical agricu‘ture. 

That none of those who hear me, may be at a loss 
to know where their curiosity may be gratified in 
seeing and learning more about imported cattle— 
and their characteristic qualities ; I will refer them 
to a few whose public spirit in this way, most imme- 
diately occurs to me. ‘These are Mr. Henry Thom- 
son, Mr Patterson, Gen. Ridgely, Major Isaac 
M'‘Kim, Mr. Caton, Mr. Creighton, and Mr. Oliver, 
and doubtless there are others.—The last gent'eman 
whose munificence is known to correspond with his 
very ample means, has, I understand, made by im- 
portation, some very rare and curious additions, to 
our stock of animals and fowls. But of what these 
additions precisely consist, or how far they have been 
acclimated and multiplied, we are not advised. 
Where new species of useful animals or fowls are 
thus introduced into our country by the public spirit 
of an individual, it were surely 
them legislative encouragement for a limited time ; 
however incompatible such legal provisions may be 
with the general tenor, and spirit of our institutions 
under ordinary circumstances. 

That our country favours the growth of many of 
the most valuable species of Live Stock, in as great 
perfection as any other, abundant proofs might be 
given—of these one is at hand, which it may be 
agreeable to this society to learn. I find it in an ani- 
mated and very entertaining description of one of 
those splendid agricultural festivals, beld annually 
in July, at Holkham—the seat of that celebrated 
Farmer and Philanthrophist, T. W. Coke, Esq. of 
Norfolk, England. The account appears in one of 
the last English agricultural Journals received in 
exchange for the American Farmer. 

These festivals continue for three or four days suc- 
cessively, during which time Mr. Coke is joined 
more than five hundred guests on horse back from al! 
parts of England, and many distinguished foreigners 


ood policy to givell 


Delaware. 
According to the statement given in the Farmer’s 
Journal, it appears of the five Sheep shewn for pre- 
miums at Holkham— 
‘The average nett weight of each was 
Ditto of Barney’s in 1819, 


1153 
1154 


In making this comparison this remarkable fact ap. 
ars, that while the sheep at Mr. Coke’s and Mr 
arney’s coincide within a fraction in point of weight 
of carcass; Mr. Barney’s in weight of tallow in 1819, 
excelled those of Mr Coke’s as 214 to 174, and in 
1820 as 333°, to 174, being nearly two to one. ‘This 
take to be ascribable to the extraordinary disposi- 
tion to fat, which distinguishes the Bakewell breed. 
Another circumstance calculated to give us satis- 
faction, as it proves that these valuable sheep are 
not depreciating in our country, is the striking fact. 


that Mr, Barney’s sheep, killed about the same day in 


1820, exceeded both in weight of carcass and in fat, 
those of 1819. 

Before I dismiss the subject of Live Stock, I do 
myself great pleasure in making it known that our 
fellow townsman R Patterson. Esq. now on a visit to 
England ; has sent home a very fine yearling Colt of 
the breed of the “ Cleaveland Bays.” Through him 


in our stock of horses, that race of horse, in which 
we are most deficient, I mean for stages, and other 
light rapid travelling in harness, and for which we 
have been hitherto dependant on the Eastern states— 
This fine colt is in colour a dark bay ; the right hind 
foot white, long in the body moving with a fine 
elastic step being well formed in that most impor- 








‘rom various Countries—passing in review his own! 





tant of all points, the shoulder, which may be called 





Ditto in 1820, - - - 1163 | 
At Mr. Coke’s average weight per quarter 28} 

Ditto of Barney’s in 1819, - - 283 

Ditto - in 1820, - - 293 
At Mr. Coke’s average of fat of each sheep 1 

Ditto of Barney’s in 1819, - - 

Dito - + inl6%, - - «. 3% 


will doubtless be accomplished a great improvement, 


that country, from sixteen to eighteen miles in a sin- 
gle hour. From Andalusia in Spain, a stock might 
be procured to meliorate the breed of our saddle hor- 
ses, which, when of best quality afford the most plea- 
sant and healthful mode of travelling and of exercise. 
As the Andalusian horse can only be exported from 
‘Spain by the Spc cial permission of the King—It will 
[be gratifying to learn that the Agricultural wm: | 
lof Albemarlé, at the suggestion of General J. H. 
‘Cocke, one of the most accomplished and spirited 


jagriculturists in this or any other country, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the present sovereign, his 
royal permission to export to Virginia a stallion of 
that breed. Another valuable addition to our stock 
lof domestic working animals, would be the fine Mal- 
tese Jack of large size, and high spirit, for the mul- 
tiplication of the mute species, for I know of no item 
jin the whole round of rural economy, whereby a 
greater saving would be accomplished, than by the 
more extensive substitution of the mule for the horse, 
in the common coarse purposes of agriculture ; and 
as I think, even for the road, in some parts of our 
country. I am well aware of the prejudice that 
exists against this humble, faithful and most abused 
servant of man; but I know him well and there is 
not a charge against which, I am not prepared to 
defend him,—for fidelity to the draft, for uncomplain- 
ing temper, and an appetite which any thing satis- 
fies; for independeiice on Doctors, and length of life 
in the ratio of that, the mule is without equal or 
competitor. 

On this, as on some other interestirg agricultural 
topicks, 1 made notes for publication in the Farmer, 
of the opinions an} experience, of some of the most 





accomplished Farmers in the upper counties of Vir- 
ginia—through which I made a tour on horse-back 
in the months of August and September, by the or- 
ders of my Physician. : 


I had intended to have hazarded some animad- 


versions on the most prominent defects in Maryland 
husbandry. But wishing not to abuse your paticuce, 
I wil! reserve them for some cther occasion. 
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— 
FOR THE AMERICAN FAKMER. 


FIRST MANAGEMENT OF RAGGED 
WOUNDS. 


It often happens that workmen and others, are 
severely wounded at places where hours and 
even days elapse, before medical aid can be ob- 
tained ; and in case of much laceration, or rag- 
ged wounds, the danger of lock-jaw is very 
much increased by improper applications, and 
more especially by insufficient covering. The 
object of this paper is to inform such as may be 
unfortunate, how they are to proceed. Let the 
parts be laid together in the most natural posi- 
tion; and lay over them in the most ample 
manner a poultice of bread and milk, with a lit- 
tle lard in it, or of mush and fat—and renew it 
every 24 hours. The poultice must be very 
thick and made to cover every part, and exclude 
the air completely. The author of this, saw a 
man that was partly ground in a mill, and no me- 
dical aid being at hand, the patient was fairly 
wrapped in a poultice ; and so neat was the wound 
when opened, that the physician continued the ap- 
plication many days. 

The East Indians have a like method of ex- 
cluding the air, by earthern or plaster moulds ; 
ie. when legs are broken to pieces by shot, or 
otherwise—and the testimony of some of the 
British physicians, is unequivocal in its favour. 
These assert, that limbs are saved by it, that they 
would instantly have amputated. | 

The common method of applying a little 
salve or lint, is bad when compared to a com- 





tioned, it was unanimously adopted. 
Resolved, That the future regular meeting 
of the Agricultural Society of Maryland, shall 


every year ; and that at every such meeting, 
there shall be an Agricultural Fair, fia the ex- 


cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and other animals— 
of wagons, carts, ploughs, barrows and other 
implements of husbandry—of aii kinds of seeds, 
andalso of every species of domestic manufac- 
tures. 

Resolved, That Gen. C. Ridgely, of Hamp- 
ton, Wm. Patierson, Col. John E. Howard, 
Wm. Gibson, Henry Thompson, J. S. Skinner, 
Doctor Allen Thomas, Doctor Win. Steuart, 
B. W. Hall, and Lloyd N. Rogers, be, and 
they are hereby appointed a committee, with 
full powers to them, or to any three or more 
of them to provide a suitable place for the 
holding of such fairs, and to make all needful 
arrangements in relation to the same, and es- 
pecially so that there shall be such a fair at the 
meeting of the Society in the month of June 
next, and that the public shall be duly notified 
thereof, and also to distrisute such premiums as| 
the society may direct to be awarded at the said 
airs. 
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plete poultice, which instantly soothes the irri- 
tated fibres, and excludes the air. After a few 
days dressing with this, if there is any danger 
of mortification, let the poultice be one half of 
chamomile, previously stewed in a little water ; 
and when a suppuration is fairly established, 
then use salves and lint—be sure to exclude the 
access of air. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 


<—— 
Most frofier food for Milch Cows. 


Milch Cows are infinitely more profitably 
kept in the house, than out of doors, but they 
must be trained to it otherwise they do not 
thrive. The best food forthem are clover, lu- 
cerne, potatoes, yams, turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
peas and beans.—Such cows as those in the 
neighbourhood of London, kept. in the house, 
and properly fed, cught to yield 9 gallons per 
day for the first four months after calving. 








AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MARYLAND. 

The Agricultural Society of Maryland con- 
vened agreeably to adjournment, on Wednes- 
day, the | Ith inst. at the Pavilion Garden, and af- 
ter transacting some business, adjourned to the 
following day, at 10 o’clock. 

On Thursday the Society met, and the AD- 
DRESS which was published in our last, was 
delivered by the President, Ropextr Sirs, esq. 

After the Address was concluded, it was mov- 
ed by Dr. Srevart, that the thanks of the Socie- 
ty be offered to the President for the able Ad- 
dress delivered, and that he be requested to fur- 
nish a copy for publication. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1820. 


Some good suggestions have been thrown out by a 
writer in the Morning Chronicle, under the signature 
—* Wipow anv Oreuan” on the subject of the pre- 
sent expensive and interminable mode of settling dis- 
putes about land titles. The writer proposes the es- 
tablishment of a ‘‘ Land Court,” for the adjustment of 
such disputes, by « simple and more expeditious and 
economical way than the present—its direct connec- 
tion with the landed interest, will induce us to copy it 
when we can find room. 





Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market. 

Actual sales of Wutar—Rep 80 to 82—Warre, 
85 to 90 cts.—Cory, 40 cts.—Oarts 25 to 28 cts. —Rrx, 
38 cts.—Har, per ton $15—Srraw, do. §$7—Hek- 
nines, No. 1, $2 75—Do. No. 2, $2 124—UCopn Fisu, 
per quintal, $3 to $3 50—N. E. Beans, per bushel, 
retail, $1—Do. Buacx-nye Pras, per do. $1—Porkx, 
prime, per cwt. $14 to 14 50—Brxr, $11 to $13 
50—Burrer, per lb. 25 cts—Eceas, per doz. 15 cts.— 
VeaL, per lb. 6 to 8 cts—Lams, per quarter, 374 to 
75-cts—Bexr, prime pieces 8 to 10 cts—Hams, 14 cts. 


Porarors, 374 to 50 cts.—FiLour from the wagons 
$4 25—Waisker, from do. 34 to 35 cts.—London 
Ware Leap, $4 25—American do. $3. 75—Boiled 
Orn, $1 374—Fearuxnrs, 50 to 62} cts—Tan, $2 25 
——TURPENTINE, soft, $2 25—Sprits, do, 55 cts.— 
Pitca, $2 25—Larp, 11 to 12 cts—Suarnexes, best 
deep Creek, $8 50—Do. small $475 to $5—Froor- 


or Maryland ‘Tosacco, since last report. 





COMMUNICATION. 


Agricultural Almanack. 


The Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture is rendering an essential service to our husban- 
dry, in the patronage which it bestows on this Alma- 





Skinner, in blank, which being filled by the nen has issued, are useful, but tne cost of 


hibition and sale of the best breeds of neatlof great interest to pe Agriculturist. 
ft} 


hem 1s too 


sident, with the names of the gentlemen men- much tor a general diffusion of the work among the 


eat body of our farmers, whilst the Almanack, 
-tored with much practical matter, is within the 
reach of all. When we reflect upon the importance 
which is attached to an improvement in our agricu - 


be on the first Wednesday of June, and on the/tural and rural affairs, every effort to promote so de- 
second Wednesday of October of each andjsirable an object, deserves encouragement, especially 

from the Farmer, and cannot fail to be favourably re- 
ceived by the Citizen The Agricultural A!manack 


for 1821, is just publisied, and contains much matter 
It may be had 
at the Book store ‘dward J. Coale.—Price T2) 
cents, 














An opportunity now offers of introducing into the 
markets south of Baltimore, that invaluable breed 
called the Bakewett Suger. Mr. Barney of Dela- 
ware, procured the breed at great trouble and ex- 
pense, and the reader is desired to refer to the first 
number of the American Farmer, in the first and se- 
cond volumes, for an account of some of this breed of 
sheep, slaughtered in this market. For the beauty of 
the animal and the quantity of fat, they excited the 
admiration and astonishment of all who saw them.— 
It can be proved by many respectable witnesses, that 
several of them cut more than three inches of clear 
fat on the ribs.—Their specific characters are—heads 
clean, straight and broad ; bodies round ; eyes fine and 


—Mipourxes, 10 cts.—Curcxrns, per doz. $2 50—hively ; bones very small ; wool long and well suited 


for common uses among farmers, combing and weigh- 
ing well. They are very hardy and Of all sheep yet 
known, they fatten most kindly and early, being thére- 
fore admirably calculated for market. 

Mr Barney brought some of these sheep to the last 
meeting of the Agricultural Society of Maryland, and 
expected to have got from $40 to $50 each for them ; 


Ine Puank, 5-4 $26 --We hear of no sales of Virginiajpbut not succeeding in selling them all—the Editor of 


the Farmer, unwilling to suffer them to be taken back 
to Delaware, purchased the whole of them, and has re- 
-erved seven fine rams, which are now offered for sale. 
bey will be put on board of vessels with a cage and 
food to sustain them to any southern port, for the sum 
of $36 each——“ first come, first served.” 








nack. The volumes of transactions which the Socie- 
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